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The Christian Settlement 
By T. S. Evans, Resident Director, University Settlement, Philadelphia 


HE social instinct or desire for 
companionship gathers together 


people of similar characteristics when- 
ever opportunity offers. Therefore, in 
every large city we find sections known 
as “The Bowery,” “The Tenderloin,” 
“The Devil’s Pocket,” “The East Side,” 
“The Neck,” ete. These districts are 
inhabited almost invariably by people 
who are littlke known and_ thoroughly 
misunderstood. In many cases they are 
foreigners, with whom their neighbors 
have only business relations, and very 
often they are iound trading among 
those of their own nationality alone. 
The most casual observer knows that 
in such neighborhoods the living condi- 
tions are unsanitary, the ignorance is 
appalling, the moral standards are low, 
the social customs are degrading, and 
the religious life little more than 
superstition. These are the districts 
from which the political boss reaps his 
harvest with least labor and expense. 
‘rom such sections a large proportion 
of the criminals come, and here in 
greatest numbers are found the dens 
and dives of iniquity. The realization 
of these few general facts led to an 
effort toward bringing about a_ better 
state of affairs. A careful study brought 
those who longed to help these people 
to the conclusion that actual life among 
them was the only means of discovering 
and meeting their needs. 

The Settlements thus established im- 
mediately became the centers of investi- 
gation and the sources from which 
sprang other organizations and efforts 
for social betterment. A Settlement is, 
therefore, the actual residence of men 
and women in a neglected district for 
the purpose of joining hand-in-hand 
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with them to understand and improve 
their condition in a friendly and nat- 
ural way. No man can help his brother 
until he understands him and has his 
confidence, neither can a group of peo- 
ple help a neighborhood until they 
know and have the sympathy of those 
among whom they live. A Settlement 
not necessarily an institution, al- 
though in some cases a_ well-equipped 
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building is essential A Settlement 
building should, however, be so con- 


structed as to provide a home for the 
residents and a house where the peo- 
ple of the district may join with their 
new neighbors in all sorts of useful 
occupations and recreations. The scope 
of Settlement work is absolutely un- 
limited—it should touch every sphere 
of human life. 

Naturally, it is largely a social insti- 
tution, since we are considering a group 
of residents who have a social life of 
their own, and at the same time a de- 
sire to affiliate with their neighbors 
and thus develop with them a healthy 
community spirit of hearty co-opera- 
tion. But while social seems to be the 
word and is largely the method, it is 
only a part of the whole fabric of Set- 
tlement work. Much of the effort 
should be individual, and, in fact, the 
most effective service is rendered when 
a single resident deals quite personally 
with one of his neighbors. The worker 
must study every phase of life in 
his district—physical conditions, moral 
standards, social customs, intellectual 
activities and religious spirit. There 
are the questions of health, sanitation, 
housing conditions, political methods, 
labor problems, education, church life, 
moral habits, ete. 
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kverything that concerns the people 
should acutely interest the Settlement 
residents. Some Settlements have greatly 
narrowed their sphere by refusing to 
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tackle the religi us questi m; these 
workers claim that to introduce religion 
engenders controversy and destroys the 
social harmony whicii is essential in 
such a center. Superficially and tem- 
porarily, this is probably true, but in 
the long run false, for social ties with- 
out a moral basis must ultimately break 
down, and there can be no abiding 
morality apart from religion. On _ the 
other hand, religion forms social ties 
that grow stronger and stronger, and 
although these ties at first bind only 
the few, the majority will gradually 
respond to that which meets their deep- 
est need, and religion alone can do this. 

The desire to avoid the religious 
seems to spring from several imaginary 
difficulties. In the first place, it is feared 
by some that to let the people know 
that a Settlement and its residents stand 
for something positive in religion will, 
to use a slang phrase, “queer” things 
and create a chasm between resident 
workers and the neighborhood people. 
Genuine religion creates no chasms, 
but promotes sympathy and love. The 
chasm is created by lack of religion, 
no matter how much the worker may 
profess. Jesus of Nazareth has more 
devoted friends today than any other 
person, and He stands as the only per- 
fect Settlement worker, the Originator 
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of the Settlement idea and the constant 
Ideal and inspiration for all Settlement 
workers. His spirit and His methods 
have not been improved’ upon. It is, 
therefore, most fitting that Settlements 
should bear the name Christian, an 
honest acknowledgment of the origin and 
a definite expression of the ideal. 
Again, religion is left out because 
it is claimed that the average Settle- 
ment worker does not know how to 
handle religious questions properly and 
tactfully. Granting that this is_ true, 
we believe that the head worker should 
train his associates in religious work 
as well as in other forms of service, 
and should choose only those for this 
department who are qualified to do it. 
Let me say, however, that simple testi- 
mony is: sometimes the most valuable 
religious method. Though the above 
reasons are usually given for omitting 
the religious, the deepest and most 
likely reason is that many leading Set- 
tlement workers do not feel it to be 
necessary; they claim that morality is 
sufficient, or they think one religion as 
good as another. Or if they do believe 
in “religion,” it is ethical religion so- 
called, with the supernatural left out, 
the hollow shell without the substance, 
the attempted result without the cause. 
Our position is that morality is the 
basis of Settlement and all other social 
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work, that religion is the basis of 
morality, that Christianity is the final 
religion, and that constant conscious 
fellowship with the living Lord Jesus 
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is the sum-total of Christianity and of 


life. There is no genuine life 
from Him—it is mere existence. 

Therefore, the only complete Settle- 
ment is the Christian Settlement. In 
order to be genuinely Christian the 
known policy of the Settlement must 
be to apply Christianity to the individual 
and social life of the neighborhood. 
The head workers must not only be so- 
called passive Christians, but active and 
aggressive Christian workers, not en- 
thusiasts, nor fanatics, nor fools in their 
methods, but as much like Jesus Christ 
as possible. Many may work in the 
various departments of the Settlement 
whose religious life is unknown or un- 
developed, but those who have charge 
of things must agree on all important 
matters of policy, and, above all, on 
the religious problems. It is most im- 
portant to make plain the fact that to 
be Christian does not tie the Settlement 
to any existing sect, creed or method of 
work. One of the greatest problems 
of the Christian Settlement is to find 
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out how genuine Christianity can be 
effectively introduced into the individual 
and social life of a community, blindly 
prejudiced against anything that bears 
the name of Christian. The difficult and 
unsolved condition of this problem in- 
volves no reason for avoiding it; it 
is rather an additional stimulus to those 
who have learned the process of dis- 
covery through the solution of othe 
problems. 

Any distinction between social and 
Christian work is most unfortunate, 
since the latter certainly includes the 
former; but, on the other hand, so long 
as social work is considered sufficient 
or one religion thought to be as good 
as another in this world, Christianity 
must protest by planting and conduct- 
ing its own centers. Jesus Christ di- 
vided sharply between his followers and 
others, not because He desired to create 
social strife, but because He had in- 
finite foresight and penetration and 
knew that only by this means could He 
secure thorough and abiding moral re- 
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sults. If Christianity is the only true 
religion and is essential to final com- 
pletion of character, then the Settle- 
ment must be Christian; but if other 
religions or non-religions produce as 
good character results, then any em- 
phasis put on the religious is unwise 
and the merely social Settlement is both 
easier and better. Let it be distinctly 
understood that it is not my wish to 
say that the lines are clearly drawn in 
most Settlements. [| am_ fully aware 
that Christian and Hebrew and Moralist 
work together and often as individuals 
do religious work, but I am discussing 
the policy of the average Settlement 
and speaking of that for which it stands 
in its neighborhood. My contention ts 
that there can be no complete neigh- 
borhoed center without a religious 
basis, and that this center cannot be, in 
the long run, effectively religious with- 
oui being aggressively Christian. 

As to the work, there will be a great 
variety of interests in a_ Settlement. 
The children need to be looked after 
because of their dirty, cramped and 
wretched homes. A kindergarten, con- 
ducted, if possible, by the city Board 
of Education, with volunteer workers 
to help, is most desirable. A day 
nursery in the building is an important 
part of Settlement work and a_ boon 
to the babies and their mothers. The 
Settlement may also help to solve the 
problem of dealing with truants and to 
enforce the law of compulsory edu- 
cation. The probation § officer and 
“Cruelty” agent may be of great help 
to the Settlement worker. Child labor 
is a erving evil, and no agency is so 
well equipped to combat it as the Set- 
tlement. Night school has its place 
for the boy and girl who leave school 
at an early age in order to help with 
the support of the family. 

The mothers of the neighborhood who 
have grown up in slovenly homes and 
worked in the mills until the wedding- 
day, need to learn the first principles of 
housekeeping, cooking, sewing, ete. 
Mothers’ meetings may be made bright 
spots in the monotonous lives of the 
home-keepers. The girls and young 
women may be induced to spend two 
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or three evenings each week in learn- 
ing the essential qualifications of a suc- 
cesstul working-man’s wife. The Set- 
tlement should manage the athletic 
sports of the young people in which 
recreation and healthy exercise are com- 
bined, for it has been proven that the 
athletic sphere, when properly taken 
hoid of, may be of great usefulness in 
neighborhood work, since all classes of 
people will rally more enthusiastically 
about athletics than anything else. 

Debating societies, political meetings, 
and games like bowling, ete., may be a 
means of keeping the men of a neigh- 
horhood out of the saloons. All of 
the people can doubtless be interested 
in public lectures, concerts, entertain- 
ments, and athletic match games gotten 
up by the club members. A children’s 
playground takes the little tots off the 
streets, and the roof-garden is always 
a delight on hot summer evenings. 
very Settlement should have a large 
athletic field near enough to be reached 
easily by the people of the neighbor- 
hood; saloon-keepers are now provid- 
ing these fields free of charge, and are 
even paying teams to play match games. 
But there is no department of Settle- 
ment work more important than the 
summer camps; a week or two in the 
country during the hot season may 
inean more to the people whom the 
Settlements are trying to help than 
months of effort during the winter, for 
there is no place where workers and 
people learn to know each other so well 
as in a camp where they actually live 
together day and night. No Settle- 
ment is complete without these summer 
camps, and no Settlement needs to be 
without them, for they are neither hard 
to manage nor expensive, inasmuch 
as the people will pay a large propor- 
tion of the costs. 

It is plain that those who are to be 
competent leaders in such unrestrained 
and unlimited work as that which we 
have discused need to be well-balanced 
and well trained. It is,therefore, most 
desirable that all Christian Settlement 
workers should have, in addition to the 
fundamental equipment of an earnest 
Christian spirit, a thorough training in 
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1907 How It Feels to be a Missionary 





the most up-to-date methods of social 
work. Mere enthusiasm to “save souls”’ 
is not sufficient, for all souls reside in 
bodies. Jesus healed diseased bodies, 
unbalanced minds, and possessed spirits, 
and dealt with the social customs and 
conditions of His time. He has sent 
us forth as the Father sent Him, and 
it is ours to do as He did in His name. 





KTER a few vears of active mis- 

sionary life, it is interesting to 
look back and remember the time when, 
as a young volunteer, the whole work 
lay in the unknown future. Many 
things which then loomed large before 
me now seem insignificant, and vice- 
versa. The outlook from the vantage 
ground of the work itself is not a little 
different from that obtained from the 
home base, besides being truer and more 
in proportion to the realities. 

How, then, does it feel to be actually 
in the work? In the first place, how 
does it not feel? 

It does not feel like being a martyr. 
From the time a volunteer openly de- 
clares his decision to go, until the actual 
moment of departure, there is constant 
mention in private and in public of all 
that he is giving up. His board secre- 
tary, the pastor of his church, all the 
societies to which he belongs and which 
give him farewells, make so much of 
whatever attainments and qualifications 
he happens to possess that unconsciously 
he begins to think that no one else has 
ever given up quite so many chances 
of becoming President. The breaking 
of home ties, the cutting loose from old 
friendships and associations, the facing 
of an unknown future, all for the 
highest motives, tinge his whole con- 
duct with heroic martyrdom. There is 
nothing of this on the field. It is soon 


perceived that the greatest sacrifice is 
on the part of those at home; new 
friends come quickly into the life, the 
future begins to take definite shape, and 
one’s past achievements are never even 
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Settlement and social work presents 
a most attractive field of service for 
college men and should not be left to 
those who will, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, separate it from Christ, and 
thus deprive the people of that which 
they most need and which alone can 
ever wholly satisfy them—fellowship 
with Him. 


inquired into. 


No one asks how much 
he has given up and left behind, but 
all want to know what part of the 
burden he can lift at the present mo- 


ment. The hero-martyr has vanished 
five minutes after reaching his station. 

It does not feel like being suddenly 
raised to a great height of spiritual 
power. The laws of spiritual growth 
are the same in the East as in the 
West, man’s nature is the same, and, 
with added difficulties and dangers, 
the same battle must be waged to re- 
tain those habits of prayer and Bible 
study and thought with which alone 
spiritual growth can take place. The 
voyage half-way across the world has 
nothing of magic in it whereby a man 
suddenly attains to power in moving 
men’s hearts toward God. As a man 
is in America so he is in the East. 

It does not feel like being a superior 
teaching inferiors. This is more true 
of those in educational work than of 
others, perhaps. But the popular idea 
of the “heathen in his blindness bowing 
down to wood and stone” unconscious- 
ly colors the volunteer’s outlook and 
he feels a pleasure in the idea of stoop- 
ing to lift his degraded brother. But 
the mind of the educated classes in the 
Orient commands respect in many of 
its qualities. Together with intellectual 
keenness, they have a patience and 
power of application and a depth of 
thought seldom found in the nervous, 
rushing Western world. Customs which 
at first sight seem absurd are found, 
on closer acquaintance, to be based on 
a commonsense and foresight which 
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are admirable. Some of the economic 
conditions are far in advance of those 
of our own country, and one soon has 
to forsake all idea of superiority in 
the face of actual conditions such as 
these. 

What one does feel may be suggested 
in two words, Work and Fellowship. 

It is unceasing labor. Whether it be 
the man in a lonely station who has to 
cobble his own or the man in 
the large center who has to carry a 
heavy financial and administrative bur- 
den, the refrain is the same—work. 
The field is terribly undermanned, the 
need is appalling, opportunities are on 
every hand, and time short. Men 
are compelled to a life of real labor, 
and it is a life of joy. The question 
is not, “Can I or my organization do 
this better than any other?” but it is, 
“Can I not add a little more to my 
daily schedule that this work cin 
be done at all?” And it is one of the 
greatest joys in life to be hard at work 
in a place where work much 
needed. The impression on returning 
to America is that of a bewildering ar- 
ray of organizations with money, sci- 
ence, and consecrated lives behind them, 
working to uplift men, so that it seems 
as if no man need be sucked down into 
the whirlpool of sin. Out on the for- 
eign field the forces of evil are in- 
trenched and powerful, men are _fall- 
ing by the thousands, and the hands 
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stretched out to help are so pitifully 
few that it is a source of keenest satis- 
faction to work where the need 
urgent. 

And it brings a new meaning to the 
word fellowship. In the face of the 
need, confronted by the blank wall of 
age-long established custom and an in- 
difference whose very inertia is appall- 
ing, a man is literally driven on his 
knees to God. The task is hopeless for 
man, no mortal power can accomplish 
it, and the only hope is in the great 
flood tides of inexhaustible re- 
sources. And being driven to Him in 
this way there is the sweetest sense of 
communion and fellowship. In Amer- 
ica so much of success in numbers and 
strength can be secured for any move- 
ment by sheer unceasing labor that 
many men do not know the sweetness 
and reality of a helplessness which 
drives one to God. It makes — the 
hardest day seem bright, it turns the 
keenest disappointment into encourage- 
ment, and it changes the bitterness of 
humiliation of self into the joy of vic- 
tory for the Master. 

Would I do it all over again? Yes, 
a thousand times yes. For in spite of 
the disabilities of climate and language, 
in spite of disappointments and results 
that are slow in coming, it is a life of 
service in a field where it needed, 
and this satisfaction far outbalances all 
other considerations. 
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The Collegian and the Church 
By Professor Charles 


NE of the most serious questions 

to be faced and solved by un- 
dergraduates is that of their personal 
relation to the local churches in the 
cities or towns where they are spend- 
ing their student days. It is a problem 
of supreme importance to the student, 
because by its right solution his relig- 
ious experience and future career are 
often determined; the relation to the 
church which one recognizes as an un- 
dergraduate is the relation which he 
usually maintains throughout life. It 


R. Erdman, Princeton 


is a matter of deep concern to the lo- 
cal churches, because of the contribu- 
tion to their life which students may 
make. It of vital interest to the 
church at large, because of the leader- 
ship and support which the church ex- 
pects from college graduates. 

There is to-day, both within and _ be- 
vond the college world, an_ evident 
tendency to underestimate the character 
and functions of the Christian church. 
There is a temptation to forget its 
claims, its means of grace, its spiritual 
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oversight, its divine establishment and 
mission, and to accept other religious 
organizations and institutions, as sup- 
plying all possible needs for Chrstian 
life and service. Chapel exercises, the 
activities of the Christian Association, 
and student meetings, are all admirable 
in their place and purpose, but their 
very excellence often makes the under- 
graduate oblivious of the existence and 
claims of the church. It should be said 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the same is true of other 
similar organizations, that those who 
are most eager for its advancement and 
have been most prominent in its promo- 
tion have never regarded it as a sub- 
stitute for the church, but as an instru- 
ment of the church to be employed 
by it in increasing its efficiency, in add- 
ing to its enrolled membership, es- 
pecially in bringing young men _ into 
its life and activities. There is, how- 
ever, even where the Association is 
most wisely conducted, a very evident 
danger that ail church relationships 
may be neglected, not only by those 


_ Students who are characterized by re- 


ligious indifference, but even by those 
who are active in Christian work. Each 
student should seriously ask himself 
this question, “What is. my relation to 
the church ?” 

The solution of the problem will be 
quite distinct in each college and uni- 
versity in accordance with the varying 
regulations and local conditions. In 
general, it may be suggested that every 
Christian student should be a communi- 
cant member of some Christian church; 
every Christian student should be a 
regular attendant upon the services of 
some church; every Christian student 
should be engaged in the work of some 
church. Exceptions, however, are to 
be immediately noted. College regula- 
tions in a large number of cases make 
it impossible or impracticable for such 
attendance, support or service to be 
given. No exception, however, is to be 
made in the matter of church member- 
ship. It is the duty as well as the 
privilege of every believer in Christ to 
openly manifest his allegiance to Christ 
by a manly confession of his faith and 
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by an actual enrolment in some Chris- 
tian church. He owes it to himself, he 
owes it to his companions, he owes it 
to the church, he owes it to the Lord. 
Men who are graduated from college 
without publicly uniting with the church 
take that step in later life only in rare 
instances; and, on the other hand, per- 
sonal influence is never so strong or 
sO unconscious as when exercised by 
consistent Christians in undergraduate 
days. 

However, when this initial step has 
been taken, it may be impossible to as- 
sume any active part in the work of the 
church during the academic year. Com- 
pulsory attendance at chapel, loyalty to 
the work of the Christian Association, 
student gatherings for prayer and con- 
ferences, may make it impracticable to 
enter actively into church life, yet even 
in such cases one’s relation to the church 
should be remembered. Especial effort 
should be made to partake regularly of 
the Sacrament, and, during vacation 
days, to faithfully attend the services 
of some church. Where. on the other 
hand, there are no conflicting require- 
ments or obligations, undergraduate 
days may be peculiarly fruitful and 
helpful in the sphere of active church 
life. 

First of all, the student should select 
some church which will become for 
him during his college course a relig- 
ious home. He should carefully avoid 
forming the habit of wandering from 
church to church, and should have a 
definite place as well as time for wor- 
ship. We would further suggest that he 
should choose, if possible, some church 
of the particular denomination to which 
he naturally belongs, in view of early 
training and associations. It too often 
happens that the attractiveness of some 
preacher, or the impressiveness of some 
new form of worship, leads a student to 
change his denominational relationship, 
from no deep sense of religious convic- 
tion and with no real spiritual gain, 
but with consequent embarrassments 
and misunderstandings in the home cir- 
cle to which he returns. Having made 
his choice, let him publicly unite with 
this church either on confession of faith 
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or by letter, and let him regard the ac- 
tivities and interests of this church as 
a part of his college career. The re- 
sult will be a safeguarding and a de- 
veloping of his spiritual life, and the 
opening before him of a sphere of wide 
influence and service. A young man 
in this most impressionable period of 
his life needs the oversight of a sym- 
pathetic pastor, who will note his pres- 
ence or absence at service and will 
counsel and guide him in times of 
temptation, discouragement, and doubt. 
On the other hand, he can aid the pas- 
tor in ways possible for him alone. 
Among these avenues of service might 
be suggested, in particular, the bring- 
ing of other young men into contact 
with the pastor and the life of the 
church. He can give invitations to 
services and can supply introductions 
at their close. He can bring fellow stu- 
dents to the pastor's home, he can se- 
cure for the pastor invitations to ad- 
dress student gatherings and to attend 
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college functions and to meet students 
on social occasions and in their own 
rooms, he can help with the music or 
teach in the Sabbath school or stimulate 
the growth and increase the influence 
of the voung peoples’ societies. He can 
thus be prepared, at the time of gradua- 
tion, to take as prominent a part in the 
work of the home church as he expects 
to take in the business or social or 
political world. These largest  possi- 
bilities are open to some. To many 
they are offered only in part; but, to 
the fullest extent of his ability, and in 
accordance with the regulations of his 
own college or university, each student 
should seek to determine carefully and 
conscientiously his rightful relationship 
to the organized church. When = such 
is the endeavor of every Christian stu- 
dent, our great institutions of learning 
will more fully accomplish the great 
service which it lies in their power to 
utilize for their country and for their 
Christ. 


The Summer Conference of the Christian Student Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
By Walter W. Seton 


vear the Summer 
the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland was held in July at Conishead 
Priory, a beautiful spot on the shores 
of Morceambe Bay. Few sites could 
well suited as Conishead for 
a summer conference, for the renovated 
Priory, now a_hydropathic  establish- 
ment, affords accommodation for the 
women delegates, while the grounds 
form an admirable camping place for 
the men. 

lor several years past the number of 
delegates attending the Summer Con- 
ference from the british colleges has 
been steadily increasing. This vear the 
attendance exceeded 850, and an en- 
couraging feature was the representa- 
tion by one or more delegates of sev- 
eral colleges which at present do not 
possess Christian Unions, 


"OR the fourth 
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It is more than usually difficult to 
define the message of this vear’s Con- 
ference to the colleges of Great Britain. 
The missionary appeal was impressive, 
but still, while not a few students heard 
the call of Christ to foreign service, 
Conishead Bay is not likely to stand out 
prominently as a missionary conference. 
he call to social service in our great 
cities at home came with even greater 
insistence than before, and Canon Scott 
Howard, in a masterly address’ on 
“Christianity and the Social Problem,” 
laid before the Conference, forcibly and 
earnestly, the rationale of social service 
and its claims upon the Christian stu- 
dent; vet the Conference was not marked 
distinctively by its “social” appeal. 
One word of our Lord, which came 
again and again throughout the Con- 
ference, giving the keynote to the most 
varied addresses, was this: “For their 
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sakes | sanctify Myself.” The most 
striking message of the Conference was 
thus an appeal to the men and women 
of our colleges to sanctify themselves, 
not so much for their own sakes as ior 
the sakes of others, their friends and 
fellow students, who look to them for 
a revelation of the Christ. The whole 
spirit of the Conishead Conference may 
be summed up in this call to personal 
service in the Kingdom of God, to the 
winning of students, not so much by 
organized methods as by the personal 
touch of friendship and brotherhood. 
As one went in and out among the 
delegations and the officers of the Chris- 
tian Unions represented at Conishead, 
the same dominating purpose seemed to 
be filling all alike, quietly, without emo- 
tion, but with marked earnestness, to 
go back to the colleges in the autumn 
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prepared to use or not to use previous 
methods of winning men as God might 
lead, to discard, if necessary, the gen- 
eral meeting, on no account to allow 
methods to stand in the way of the 
work which they are intended to serve; 
to be all things to all men that by all 
means we may save some. Probably 
no more incisive or inspiring message 
could have been given by the Con- 
ference to the men and women who at- 
tended it. In some previous Con- 
ferences the Kingdom of God may have 
seemed to come with observation; but 
God fulfils Himself in many ways, and 
we are sure that the presence of the 
spirit of God was as truly with us this 
year as ever before, preparing us for 
the life of communion and for the serv- 
ice which is before us for the coming 
terms. 


The German Christian Student Conference 
By Richard R. Blews, Cornell University 


W* RMGERODE, in the Harz 
Mountains, is one of nature's 


beauty spots. A more picturesque place 
is scarcely to be found anywhere in 
Germany. The town of 20,000 inhab- 


itants is snugly sequestered among the 
mountains, which rise in their grandeur 
as an everlasting testimony of the handi- 
work of God. On a commanding emi- 
nence overlooking the quaint old town 
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stands the castle of the Prince of 
Wermgerode, with its towers outlined 
against the sky. This historic manor, 
erected in the thirteenth century when 
the feudal lord called his retainers to 
arms by the sound of the tocsin, breathes 
the spirit of a bygone age, standing like 
a sentinel ever keeping its ceaseless 
vigil, With the hospitality which the 
citizens extended to the Conference, 
surely a better location could not be 
found for the student, weary after a 
hard year of study, to consider the 
“things which are eternal” in_ the 
quietude of nature. 

The from first to last were 
characterized by a_ spirit of intense 
earnestness, perhaps even more so than 
our gatherings of a similar nature in 
\merica. The keynote of the con- 
ference was practical Christianity versus 
theoretical Christianity, the Christianity 
which, believing in a personal Savior, 
moves the life to action and evidences 
itself by deeds versus the philosophical 
speculation—of which the modern world 
is so prolific—a speculation which dies 
in theory. 

A service of unique order was the 
“Geselliger Abend.” The assembly hall 
was filled with tables, and, after supper, 
an informal meeting was held, much 
like after-dinner speeches in the United 
States. The first half of the programme 
was given up to the reception of foreign 
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How the Inner 
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delegates. Representatives from Eng- 
land, Belgium, Austria, and America 
were introduced and made fitting  re- 
marks in German or by means of an in- 
terpreter. Then a representative from 
each German university made a _ report 
on its work during the year. The after- 
noon meetings were held, for the most 
part, in the woods. The delegates en 
mass would ramble into the mountains 
and at some inviting spot hold their 
service near to nature's heart. 

By general consensus of opinion, the 
greatest session was the evening given 
up to reports from the “World Con- 
ference at Tokio.” The German dele- 
gates returned full of enthusiasm to 
arouse the German contingent to fulfill 
their part in the evangelization of the 
world. Ludwig von Gerdtell spoke of 
the condition of the missionary move- 
ment in China and Japan, and closed 
with a stirring appeal for German stu- 
dents to make the New Testament prac- 
tical. Secretary Mann dealt with the 
spiritual aspect of the convention. Baron 
von Werthen presented the opportunities 
for German students to fill government 
positions as teachers of German and 
thus open the door for German mis- 
sionaries. The closed with a 
fervent exhortation by Moses Chin, a 
Chinese student from Berlin, who took 
as a timely topic “China and_ the 
Gospel.” 


session 


Light Increased 
III 


The third article in this series is by a Japanese post-gratuate student in one of our universities, who tells 
in unaffected language the process by which he came to believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.—The Editor. 


HEN I was a boy in Japan | was 
curious to know on which side 

was more truth, whether on the part of 
the veterans of my native town who 
scorned the Christians, or on the part 
of the converted fellow countrymen who 
maintained that Christianity was the 
only true religion; some years later I 
wished to get at the origin of the 
morals of those whom I admired and 
whom I knew to be Christians. Conse- 


quently, 1 often attempted to study 
Christianity; but as often as [I began 
I threw away the text—the Bible—be- 
cause the theory of the divinity of 
Christ, His resurrection, His expected 
return to the world, seemed especially 
ludicrous to me. But while I was en- 
gaged in the study of commerce I was 
struck with an idea which drove me to 
get at the study of the Word more seri- 
ously than I had before. In our study 
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of current problems, such as those re- 
lated with trusts, railways, or insurance 
companies, we start with testimonies. 
We gather them, cross examine, and 
upon them we draft legislation or other 
forms of control. We know that these 
testimonies are unsatisfactory in not 
being exhaustive, accurate, or direct to 
the points we are after, but we enact 
laws on their basis, satisfied that they 
are the best material available under 
the circumstances. Should this be the 
case with our legislation, which is aptly 
regarded as affecting the most vital in- 
terests of our present life, why should 
we not take up the testimonies of 
ancient people as the basis of study in 
spiritual affairs, and derive conclusions 
therefrom ? 

I tested these points by the study of 
the text of the very testimony, which 
is the best available material. In about 
a year’s time I was convinced that 
these witnesses, the writers of the Gos- 
pels, were good, honest, straightforward 
men, with no other intention than to 
bear witness to what they had person- 
ally seen or learned. 

rhe sincerity of these men having 
been established in my mind, it was my 
task now to examine if Jesus really did 
these miracles, and if He did, what His 
intention was, and whence His power 
came. The common interpretation of 
miracle is to view Jesus as_ sharing 
God's power as His Son, and to con- 
clude that there can be nothing impos- 
sible for the Creator of the universe 
and one who shares His power. I ad- 
mitted the almighty power of God, but 
the theory of the divinity of Jesus was 
very difficult for me to accept. Un- 
able thus to accept the theory, I had 
to test miracles according to my own 
way, and for that purpose I took up 
the three questions: 1. Has Jesus really 
done what the Apostles recorded? 2. 
What was His intention in doing mira- 
cles? 3. Whence did His power come? 

1. Has Jesus really done what the 
Apostles recorded? In other words, 
were these miracles actual facts, or 
hallucinations of the witnesses? I 
concluded by taking all the miracles as 
the production of hypnotism. He actu- 


‘easily obey Him? 
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ally cured the sick, or healed the de- 
fective, not with medicine, but through 
psychological treatment. 

2. What was His intention in doing 
these miracles? Granted that miracles 
were done with hypnotism, it does not 
follow, however, that His motive was 
low. Nor should the employment of 
hypnotism be regarded as lowly. In 
the world’s history we have had many 
heroes who thought that good objects 
justified them to employ questionable 
means. Jesus meant to win back the 
degraded race to the right track—His 
object was decidedly high. Was He 
one of those ambitious adventurers who 
would use shameful means because they 
have laudable ends to accomplish? Did 
He make use of His superior knowledge 
of nature in order to create illusions 
among His audience so that they might 
Only a slight study 
will suffice to reveal the perfect sin- 
lessness of Jesus. His mind was en- 
tirely too pure to allow any room for 
a sinful idea. 

3. Whence, 
come ? 

My attempted explanation of mira- 
cles by the theory of hypnotism is not 
to be construed to belitthe His works, 
nor in any sense to put Him among the 
category of these men who show off 
wonders in order to win big names. 
According to His own explanation, His 
wonderful power was derived from His 
Father who sent Him here. If He i 
perfectly sinless, it is evident that Jesus 
had no intention whatever of misrepre- 
senting Himself. He was what He 
claimed to be, or at least what He be- 
lieved Himself to be. We have too 
strong evidence establishing the sin- 
lessness of Jesus to entertain for a 
moment a doubt as to His telling any- 
thing but truth. I am thus driven to 
the conclusion that He is doing the will 
of One who sent Him, and His power 
is derived f above. To believe in 


then, did His power 


trom 
the perfect sinlessness of Jesus is the 
key to all of His teachings. If we are 
fully convinced of His innocence, which 
makes Him incapable of speaking any- 
thing but truth, we are logically to ac- 
cept all that He claims to be, His di- 
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vine origin, His resurrection, His ex- 
pected return to earth. 

Here was an end of the inquiry into 
Christianity. Main points had _ been 
covered, and found to be logically true. 
But the revealed idea was so entirely 
unsuspected by me that I did not take 
to it, although I admitted it on the face 
of logic. I understood that Jesus was 
still living, and that He is an ideal guide 
in the spiritual journey; but the idea 
was not real, for | located Him, as well 
as His Father, in some far distant and 
elevated quarter of the universe. In 
proportion as Jesus became _ identified 
with God in my mind He lost the fa- 
miliar air of a fellow being, and as- 
sumed instead that distance which I 
used to attribute to God. 

The sphere beyond this point is no 
longer that of intellect or reasoning; it 
passes under the control of feeling, 
affection, and imagination. At this 
juncture | was fortunate in having an 
excellent opportunity to attend the Stu- 
dent Conference at Northfield. The 
prayerful air of the conference, com- 
bined with many inspiring speeches by 
men of strong faith, induced me much 
toward prayer. Not only did I get 
free from the strange feeling with which 
I used to hear prayers before that time, 
but I became willing to join in prayer. 
To be more exact, I felt that others 
gave expression to what | wanted to 
say. This new experience with prayer 
initiated me into such an intimate rela- 
tion with God as I had never before 
imagined possible. Gradually I began 
to pray myself, and in these moments 
I felt a near-by presence of God, who 
appeared to be carefully listening to 
me, and I was happy. But I felt Him 
near only when I prayed, which I did 
not do very often. I began at last to 
consider the method of communicating 
with Him, and arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

We often hear that when a father, a 
husband, or a son dies in a distant land, 
his son, wife, or father, respectively, 
sees the vision of the dying man at the 
moment of his death. This fact is ac- 
counted for by the modern scholars as 
a sort of wireless telegraphy, communi- 
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cation carried on by means of air waves. 
In wireless telegraphy the receiver must 
be fitted with a peculiar mechanism, so 
as to be sensible to the waves; so in 
spiritual telegraphy when a message is 
given out by the dying man only very 
few who stand in close relation with 
him, and who love him very dearly, are 
capable of receiving the message. 

God is a great living being. He is 
the source of light, of force, of life. 
His energy and love are streaming forth 
and striking us every moment. If we 
do not feel the holy touch of His love, 
it is not His fault, but ours. We are 
His children, and as such are so closely 
related with Him as to amply give us 
claim to the receivership of His mes- 
sage, provided only we love Him as 
much as a child should love its parents. 
While the human being is so powerless 
that we cannot communicate with our 
dear ones in a far distance except when 
we undergo such an exceptional change 
as death, our heavenly Father is so im- 
mensely powerful, and His love so 
boundless, that His “electric” rays are 
being always started and _ striking us, 
all the same whether we feel them or 
not. If we could but devise a suitable 
apparatus, we could keep in delightful 
touch with Him all the year round. 
The question arises how can that be 
done? If we stand in one of the most 
intimate relations with Him, father to 
children, and His message is striking 
us all the time, and we do not feel it, 
there is something wrong in us as the 
receiver, and that something is the ab- 
sence of love on our part towards the 
Father. It, is our love toward the 
Father that will complete our qualifica- 
tion as the receiver of His message. If 
you love your Father well you will nat- 
urally tell Him of your distress, of 
your want. By and by you will be 
telling Him all trifling occurrences and 
ideas until you live in such a close fel- 
lowship with Him as to justify the say- 
ing that the Holy Spirit dwells within 
you. 

I wish to say a few words, in con- 
clusion, on the result of my conversion. 
It relieves me from worry. It set me 
free from pride. It gives me a new 
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theory of life, and that means every- 
thing. Formerly I worried when things 
did not come out my way, while every 
piece of my achievement was a source 
of pride. Now I view men as tools of 
God, with which He does His work. Take 
an instance from our daily life. A man 
cuts wood with a saw. How we should 
laugh if a saw boasted itself as great 
for cutting wood? A saw might lie 
hundreds of years without once cutting 
wood if man does not use it. Likewise 
it is not we that do things; it is He 
who uses us. Pride in us will be as 
absurd as in the saw. We can only be 
grateful that He sees fit to use us in- 
stead of laying us aside as useless. A 
man might choose to cut in a straight 
line or in a curve. What a silly thing 
it would be if the saw complained for 
the cut being one and not the other! 
We do not realize that we are tools of 
our great Workman, and that each pro- 
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cess of work, whether it might look 
like success or failure to us, is calcu- 
lated to serve the general plan of that 
great Master who planned the wonder- 
ful system of the universe. If we hap- 
pen to be dissatisfied with our position, 
we might as well imagine the steel 
skeleton complaining for not being put 
in a conspicuous part of the building. 
But steel serves best as a skeleton, and 
it does not lessen its value whether it 
is visible on the wall or not. Each of 
us is given peculiar aptitude for this 
or that position, and the Master Archi- 
tect takes the best advantage of it. 
There is no use worrying if we are 
not used as a column or a panel, nor 
do we need worry if the work done by 
means of us does not appear satis- 
fastory to us; it is nevertheless satis- 
factory according to the grand plan of 
our Father, who knows well for what 
place we are most fit. 


Progress in Student Association Building Movements 


HE building which is the home of 
the Christian Associations of 

lowa College, Grinnell, was completed 
and ready for occupancy January I of 
the present year. The house is of 
brick, not large, but artistically and 
beautifully arranged. Original plans 
for an Association building were made 
several years ago which would unite it 
with a new college chapel. At present 
both buildings are completed, situated 
near to each other and about in the 
center of the college campus. The two 
buildings cost over $30,000, $10,000 of 
which was spent on the Association 
building, and nearly all this amount was 
raised by the students, either by per- 
sonal subscriptions or from friends of 
the college. Last year, in addition to 
the original price of building, the stu- 
dents undertook to furnish it at a cost 
of $1,500. This sum is nearly raised 
now and the building is beautifully fur- 
nished with weathered oak furnishing 
on the first floor, and with golden oak 
on the second. The entire arrange- 
ment of the building tends to give the 


place an atmosphere of genial good- 
fellowship, coupled with a deep spiritual 
significance. 

From the very first it has been felt 
that the building was answering the 
purpose for which it was erected. The 
plan of the buildings will suggest how 
valuable it may be for Bible and mission 
study classes, for the regular weekly 
prayer-meetings, and for committee 
meetings. 

But aside from the religious activities 
of the Association the new building 
has a large mission, and already it is 
becoming the center of the social life 
of the college. Receptions of various 
kinds have been held there, at which 
all students and faculty members are 
welcomed, and in addition to this, one 
evening of the week is called “Open 
House,” when the students gather for 
a quiet social time. 

It is significant that the feeling which 
moved the original planners of the new 
building is being realized in the lives 
of the student body. As they planned 
with an eye to the actual spiritual and 
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social needs of the college, so this new 
building is becoming the center of the 
campus life. 

At the University of Georgia an 
alumni Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building will be erected, 
costing $100,000. Forty thousand dol- 
lars in the hands of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation was offered two years ago for 
such a building on condition that the 
Association, with the help of the State 
Committee, raise $35,000 additional be- 
fore Commencement of this year. On 
June 18, Mr. J. V. Read, the State 
secretary, reported that $41,650 had 
been subscribed to meet these condi- 
tions, this amount coming in 419 pledges 
from citizens of 127 cities and towns. 
Of the total amount, $6,718 were sub- 
scribed by 182 students and $715 by 
eighteen members of the faculty, $1,050 
by seven trustees, and $6,575 by seven- 
teen members of the State Committee. 
At the meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the university it was de- 
cided to increase the subscriptions to 
$100,000. A canvass to accomplish 
this was prosecuted vigorously and 
successfully. 

Work was begun on the new Young 
Men’s Christian Association building 
at the University of Illinois about the 
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middle of May. ‘The corner stone cere- 
monies were held on the afternoon of 
June 11. The principal address was 
given by Hon. H. M. Beardsley, Mayor 
of Kansas City, Missouri. A report of 
the building committee given by the 
secretary, W. A. Meknight, showed 
that sufficient funds for the erection of 
the building had already been secured, 
and that the building committee was 
planning a canvass for a furnishing 
fund, which, together with the ex- 
penses of the canvass and architect’s 
fees, etc., will amount to $15,000. One of 
the most satisfactory locations in the 
entire community has been secured for 
the building. It will contain forty-four 
dormitories, a restaurant, bowling alleys, 
a large reception hall, parlor, and game 
room, writing and reading room, and 
eight organization rooms. It will un- 
doubtedly be in a real sense the great 
student center of the university. The 
cost of the building, including fur- 
nishings and lot, will be $105,000. 

The corner stone of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building of the 
University of Missouri was laid on 
April 26. The building will contain at- 
tractive social features as well as 
facilities for the direct religious work 
of the Association, and will cost, with 
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equipment, but exclusive of 
about $65,000. 

foundations for the Association 
building at Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, are now in and the 
swimming tanks in place. The erection 
of the building is in progress. The 
amount of subscriptions for the build- 
ing is $17,900, of which $5,100 has 
been paid in. 

The building canvass at New Mexico 
Agricultural College is making good 
progress. The sum of $7,500 has been 
subscribed toward the building, and the 
Board of Regents have appropriated 
$2,000 provided dormitories to serve a 
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number of students are included in the 
building. The construction has just 
commenced. 

At the University of Texas $36,500 
has been subscribed toward a $75,000 
building. Of this amount $11,000 was 
subscribed by the students and $10,- 
800 from the faculty and a few of the 
leading citizens of Austin. Four of the 
students during the two summer months 
visited leading cities of Texas, organiz- 
ing permanent University of Texas As- 
sociations. They secured from alumni 
and other friends in these cities sub- 
scriptions for $12,000. The canvass is 
being pushed. 


First Floor. 


Second 


Floor. 


FLOOR PLANS OF IOWA COLLEGE ASSOCIATION BUILDING 





A Call to Prayer 


OWER in the spiritual world must 
P flow from a divine source. Prayer 
is the agency through which such power 
comes. It is essential, therefore, that 
there should be set aside one week in 
the year to be characterized by a mighty 
volume of intercessory prayer, both in 
the private devotions of members of the 
Association and their friends and in 
such public gatherings as may be held. 
Following the instructions of the In- 
ternational Convention in 1904, the In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America 
requests the hearty and unanimous co- 
operation of all these Associations and 
of all Christians in observing the period, 
November 10 to 17, by special prayer 
in behalf of young men and of the vari- 
ous departments of Association work 
among them. It also requests an offer- 
ing in behalf of the work of the World's 
Central Committee in Europe. 

The results that have attended the 
observance of this week in former years 
by the colleges make it important that 
every Association join in this occasion 
of united intercession. The week will 


Current 
By George 


HERE are two main considerations 
urging us to have a group of un- 
dergraduates large and influential enough 
to represent us adequately at the Wash- 
ington Convention. First of all, I be- 
lieve the Convention needs us. Such 
a gathering of the Christian laymen of 
this continent with representatives from 
many other lands will not be complete 
without a generous sprinkling of the 
mature men from our schools of higher 
learning. It is not presumptuous to 
say this. Our Associations are com- 
posed of what many would call the 
most highly favored class of young 
men. We must be willing to attend 
the great council of war and share the 
legitimate responsibilities for its legisla- 
tion. This gathering, which will con- 
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be primarily one of prayer, but with a 
general meeting at which a _ presenta- 
tion may be made of Association work 
among all classes of young men—those 
in the cities, in the country districts, 
industrial workers, railroad men, sol- 
diers and sailors, as well as_ students. 
At such a meeting, prayer for the As- 
sociation work among these men should 
be made prominent. In addition to 
this it is most desirable that all the 
regular activities of the Association 
should be characterized by special prayer. 
Such united prayer in fellowship with 
Associations throughout the world is 
the best possible preparation for a spe- 
cial effort to lead students into the 
Christian life. May it not be that in 
even greater degree than in former 
years this may be among the colleges 
the result of the observance of the 
week ? 

The pamphlet, “A Time to Pray,” 
offers a number of available suggestions, 
but is particularly valuable in setting 
forth briefly information concerning the 
special objects for which prayer is 
asked. 


Comment 


Irving, Editor 


sider questions touching the very source 
of our life, should have the benefit of the 
best thought our colleges can produce. 
Every other class of Association will 
send its best men. 

We need the Convention. No class 
of men are more in danger of becom- 
ing narrow and self-centered than our- 
selves. Our privileges are so great that 
they often make us arrogant. The silly 
and thoroughly unwarranted notion 
sometimes exists that we are in a class 
by ourselves and a bit better than any 
one else. If anything short of a sur- 
gical operation will change such a 
mood, it will certainly be done by four 
days at Washington with intellectual 
and spiritual giants from the engineer's 
cab and the trainmen’s caboose, the 
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great industrial plants and the counting 
house, from the outposts of civilization 
in Alaska, the most cultured centers of 
population, as well as from almost every 
section of the known world. We are 
part of a great God-made combination 
for the forwarding of the kingdom of 
righteousness. We need the humbling 
influence of this gathering; we have 
done so little, and tne call for men is 
so loud and persistent! We need the 
outlook that will make us see further 
than our own front yard; we cannot to- 
day remain provincial and be true to 
Christ. We need Divine enthusiasm and 
the courage to move mountains, all of 
which is sure to come from meeting 
with this company of men who are fight- 
ing for righteousness in Jesus’ name. 

More things fail of achievement 
through lack of prayer than this 
world dreams of. Then why do we 
not pray? The annual call has gone 
out to set apart November 10-17 as a 
week of special prayer in all Associa- 
tions. What will it amount to? Surely 
we now need supernatural guidance if 
ever we did. Are not our Associations, in 
some places at least, pursuing a dog- 
in-the-manger policv—just cumbering 
the ground? Are our eves on _ the 
world’s great masses of unshepherded 
men? Does virtue go out from us 
whenever we are touched? Are we in 
the right condition to do God's will at 
the Washington convention? These and 
a host of other reasons for meditation 
and prayer readily occur to us. After 
our finest intellect has perfected its 
greatest plan, and after our most 
effective executive genius is prepared 
to put it into operation, we must get 
our power by quiet dependence upon 
our Lord. God with us and we are 
omnipotent. Let ts pray. 


That a community can be composed 
of individual Christians and still not be 
Christian is the alarming conclusion to 
which we are forced by reading Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity 
and the Social Crisis,” which is_ re- 
viewed on another page. Most of us 
feel like challenging as absurd such a 
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proposition. We say that the com- 
munity is composed of individuals; if 
they are right, society must be righteous. 
Yet the more we reflect on this subject, 
the more we see that such a paradox 
is possible. True, we have passed the 
preposterously selfish stage where every 
one was almost wholly concerned with 
saving his own soul, “a soul that would 
go into a pill box,” but we are not yet 
ready to accept the responsibility for 
the deplorable social conditions that sur- 
round us on every hand. Are we aroused 
as we should be to the shameful con- 
ditions existing not only in our college 
towns and other great centers, but in 
our colleges themselves? Do we reso- 
lutely and persistently fight the social 
evils in college life, as well as attempt 
such valuable service as is suggested 
by Mr. Evans in this issue? The coun- 
try has a right to expect leadership 
from our ranks; will we lead in social 
service? Is it not true that we must 
have “either a revival of social religion 
or the deluge’? 


We live in the day of small things. 
Formerly men fought dragons, now they 


fight bacilli. Some of us find it hard 
to see the value of this trend in modern 
life. “Tremendous tasks” and “un- 
paralleled opportunities’ are well-worn 
phrases that indicate our bent. For 
such, reflections suggested by a para- 
graph quoted from Lord Kelvin, by the 
recently appointed president of the 
Royal Society of London, may have 
a sobering influence: ‘Accurate and 
minute measurement,” said Lord Kel- 
vin, “seems to the non-scientific imagina- 
tion a less lofty and dignified work than 
the looking for something new. But 
nearly all the grandest discoveries of 
science have been the reward of ac- 
curate measurement and patient, long- 
continued labor in the minute sifting of 
numerical results.” To be sure, we 
need men to introduce new planets to 
us, but will not these great discoveries 
in the moral and spiritual world come 
if we faithfully and persistently do, 
with unerring accuracy, the tasks that 
are often irksome and seem homely be- 
cause they are close at hand? 
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On October 4 the Association at Yale 
started three normal training classes for 
the sixty leaders who will direct the 
Bible study groups this year. 

The Association at Guilford College, 
N. C., early last month had enrolled 
seventy men in Bible study. A leader’s 
class will be conducted this year. 


The Association at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., has al- 
ready fifty per cent. more men _ than 
were in Bible classes all last year. 
recent visit of W. D. 
Weatherford to Alabama _ Polytechnic 
Institute, the Association was able to 
lead fifty students into the Christian life. 


During a 


The Association at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College early 
last month had one hundred more men 
in the Association than at the same time 
last year. 


By the end of September the Asso- 
ciation at Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa., had enrolled 
ninety-one men out of the entering 
class of 106. 

At the close of one week’s canvass 
by the membership committee at Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana, 156 
new applications for membership had 
been received. 

The first Association meeting of the 
year at Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, was a decision meeting, 
at which eleven men responded to the 
call to become Christians. 

The seven student secretaries of Col- 
orado Associations, in beginning their 
work, gathered at a banquet in Den- 
ver for a conference with E. T. Colton, 
of the International Committee. 


Early last month the Association at 
Cherokee High School, Columbus, Kan., 
had an enrolment in Bible study of 
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nearly forty men, and had already led 
ten students into the Christian life. 


At the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Nebraska Wesleyan University 
this vear fifty new members were en- 
rolled. The Association conducts a 


dining hall in the city for the students. 


By October to the Association at the 
University of Illinois had enrolled 500 
men in Bible study. Nearly 300 new 
members were taken into the Associa- 
tion during the days of the college 
registration. 


As a result of the Bible study can- 
vass held at Newberry College, New- 
berry, South Carolina, during the visit 
of R. V. Taylor, Jr., all but three of 
the students living in the college build- 
ings were enrolled. 

At Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
students following the Association mis- 
sion course on comparative religions 
are allowed one hour credit by the col- 
lege authorities. The students support 
a missionary in Cuba. 


The new general secretary at the 
University of Oregon is Jos. K. Lyman, 
Whitman College, 1907. Mr. Lyman will 
give half of his time to the university 
and spend the rest in visiting the other 
colleges in Western Oregon. 


At the opening meeting at Franklin 
Academy, Franklin, Nebraska, there 
were two decisions for the Christian 
life, and twenty-six out of the thirty- 
five boys in school were enrolled in 
the Association Bible classes. 

At Vanderbilt University seven nor- 
mal Bible classes have been organized. 
There are four such classes at Southern 
University, Greensboro, Alabama, while 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of Alabama have three each. 
Able professors have been secured to 
direct these in each place. 
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At Clemson College, S. C., fifty-two 
members of the Association who were 
secured to work up the bible study 
classes, devoting one hour to the work, 
enrolled 329 men. There are now fifty 
with 357 members, and four 
normal classes. 


classes, 


The Bible study enrolment at the A. 
& M. College, Mississippi, has already 
passed the three hundred mark. The 
men are divided into fifty classes, and 
each class is expected to increase its 
number to ten, resulting in a total en- 
rolment of 500. 


During one evening meeting at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 145 new 
members were added to the Associa- 
tion, while twenty-five of the strongest 
men in the college were pledged to 
lead Bible classes. Three normal classes 
for Bible study, led by professors, and 
one normal class for mission study were 
organized. 

The largest audience ever assembied 
at the Sunday afternoon services of 
the Association at the University of 
Nebraska heard Charles D. Hurrey, of 
the International Committee, early this 
fall. The new $100,000 temple has not 
yet been completed, but is expected 
soon to be ready for occupation by the 
Association. 

On September 20 forty-nine Bible 
classes, with an enrolment of 482 stu- 
dents, had been organized at Iowa State 
College, at Ames. Of these one is a 
normal class. The budget of this As- 
sociation for the present year amounts 
to $3,790. During a visit to the college 
by A. J. Elliott, forty-five men con- 
fessed Christ for the first time. 


The University of Colorado success- 
fully employed “a grand parade” to 
get men out to the Association “stag 
party.” From the Association house 
they marched, with music and college 
yells, to all the boarding and fraternity 
houses in the city, recruiting their 
ranks as they went. The university 
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gymnasium was reached with 250 men 
in line. 


The University of Denver has two 
Associations, with a secretary in each. 
The Department of Liberal Arts at 
University Park begins a year with ex- 
cellent prospects. The Association in 
the Professional Schools’ Department at 
Denver has been presented by the Gov- 
ernor of the State with a handsome 
suite of four furnished rooms in the 
main building. 


The Association at Olivet College, 
Michigan, is a popular organization on 
the campus, for practically every stu- 
dent is on the membership rolls. 
An Association headquarters tent was 
erected in front of the main building, 
and was the center of much of the in- 
terest of the opening days. Bible 
study work has already been under- 
taken, and there is an enrolment of fifty 
men. 


Normal and Business 
College at Aurora was destroyed by fire 
during the summer, and as a result 
there will be one less student Associa- 


The Nebraska 


tion this year for Nebraska. Nearly 
every cabinet in the Nebraska student 
Associations got together a day early 
for a setting-up conference. This has 
resulted in getting the men on _ the 
ground and into the work far better 
than usual. 

The Michigan Agricultural College 
registers the largest attendance this year 
for many years. The opening recep- 
tion of the Association was distinct- 
ively a college function, and was held 
in the armory, at the suggestion of the 
faculty. Over a hundred men_ have 
turned out each Thursday evening for 
the midweek meeting, which is led by 
the men themselves, and occasionally 
by the faculty. 

The first meeting of the Association 
this fall at lowa University was de- 
voted to the interest of Bible study. 
Eighty-five men were enrolled at the 
meeting, and the following canvass se- 
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cured twenty more. Three fraternities 
have been interested. There are two 
training classes, with over twenty good 
leaders. During the recent visit of A. 
J. Elliott, the new International stu- 
dent secretary for the West, five men 
expressed their purpose to become Chris- 
tians. 


The Association at Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa., has made a good 
beginning. Immediately after the Bible 
study rally a thorough canvass was 
made and every student in the dormitory 
was enrolled. The enrolment in mis- 
sion study is also encouraging. As a 
result of the visit of Geo. C. Hood, 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
ninety-two per cent. of the students 
have entered mission study classes, al- 
though no mission study was conducted 
in the college last year. 

A Bible study institute of real power 
was held at the University of Missis- 
sippi, October 11-13, with delegates 
from four other institutions in the 
State. The most marked feature of the 
conference was a series of addresses 
delivered by Prof. J. H. Stephenson, 
of Vanderbilt University, on the follow- 
ing themes: “Approved Methods of 
Bible Study,” “The Mission of the 
Book of Jonah,” “The Attitude of 
Scholarship toward the Bible.” 


The University of Michigan Associa- 
tion has this year added to its force 
another secretary, John W. Snook, an 
alumnus of the university and a gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who will give special at- 
tention to Bible study and other relig- 
ious work. The Association has this 
year adopted the plan of not charging 
any membership fee; instead, each mem- 
ber is asked to make a subscription to 
the work according to his interest and 
ability. So far the receipts have been 
more than usual. 


Herbert W. Kendall, University of 
Indiana, 1903, has accepted a call to 
become gencral secretary of the Asso- 
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ciation of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, University Place, Nebraska. 
Under his direction the Association this 
fall, instead of holding the regular 
“stag reception,” had the new rooms 
ready, and held open house on the first 
four evenings after the university 
opened, providing a programme of live 
sports and good music. The attendance 
each evening was large, and the plan 
seemed to be an improvement over the 
old custom. 


The following men, who were in 
Michigan colleges last year, have _ be- 
come secretaries of Associations: David 
E. Darrah, now general secretary for 
the Broadway Association, at Lorain, 
Ohio; Otis O. Stanchfield, membership 
secretary for the Jackson City Associa- 
tion; Wallace W. Wright, educational 
secretary for the Jackson City Associa- 
tion; Ray Baylis, secretary for the As- 
sociation at Ohio State University; 
Clarence Hoverder, his assistant there; 
Paul J. Allured, assistant secretary at 
the Ann Arbor City Association, and 
A. Raymond Moon, secretary at the 
Agricultural College. 


Douglas Thornton, one of the former 
leaders of the British Student Move- 
ment and a delegate to the Student 
Volunteer Convention held in Cleve- 
land in 1898, died in Cairo, Egypt, 
September 8. He had been doing a 
most valuable work among Moslems in 
Egypt, and had just completed a tour 
to Upper Egypt, where he had had an 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel to 
thousands, among who were many 
Moslems. During this trip he con- 
tracted typhoid fever, which was fol- 
lowed by pneumonia. Mr. Thornton 
was one of the most earnest and con- 
secrated leaders of the British Move- 
ment during its early years. 


The work of the Intercollegiate De- 
partment at Baltimore has opened well. 
An enthusiastic Bible study rally was 
held October 5 at the home of Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, of the medical fac- 
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ulty of Johns Hopkins University. In 
addition to the university, seven pro- 
fessional institutions of the city were 
represented. <A policy of 350 men in 
Bible study this year was adopted. 
This will be an increase of nearly 300 
per cent. over last year. The conference 
was in charge of Clayton S. Cooper 
and Frank V. Slack, of the Interna- 


tional Committee, assisted by the Inter- ' 
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collegiate secretary, Dr. E. C. Cort. On 
October I1 a joint reception to the new 
students in the colleges under the di- 
rection of the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment was given in the central building 
of the Baltimore Association. Rev. 
H. E. Fosdick, of Montclair, N. J., 
gave an address on the _ intellectual, 
moral, and social appeal of Christianity 
to a university man. 


Workers for Mission Fields Needed Immediately 


Several missionary societies have forwarded to us information concerning 


candidates needed immediately for service on foreign mission fields. 
here for the information of those who may be ready for appointment. 


It is printed 
Informa- 


tion concerning these positions may be secured by writing to the secretaries whose 


names and addresses are given below. 


ROARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


IN AMERICA, 

For Eastern Arabia:, An ordained clergy- 
man, married or single, for evangelistic work. 
Two women physicians for medical and evan- 
gelistic work in the Mason Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Bahrein, and at Muscat. 

For Amoy, China: Two men; one (pre- 
ferably ordained, married or single) to take 
charge of a boys’ school; the other, a medical 
man for the same station. 

Address Dr. Henry N. Cobb, 25 E. 22d St., 
New York. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FREE BAPTISTS. 

\ medical missionary, man and wife pre- 
ferred, for India. 

Address Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, Mich 


WOMAN'S HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

\ trained nurse and a young lady teacher 
to go to India this fall. The nurse must be 
capable of taking charge of a large hospital, 
and the teacher a college graduate. 

Address Mrs. K. B. Shaffer, Secretary, Del- 
aware, Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


A man to teach science in Ongole College, 
South India; also a man to open collegiate 
work in connection with the new university at 
Chengtu, W. China. 

\n ordained clergyman for an 
speaking church in Rangoon. 

A physician for China. 

\ddress Rev. F. P. Haggard, Ford Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


English- 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


Two families, or one man and his wife and 
two additional men, for Africa. One would 


have charge of the training school for boys 
from six to fourteen. 

Address Dr. S. S. Hough, Dayton, Ohio. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Five ordained men: One for Natal, one for 
Bitlis, Turkey; one for Madura, and two for 

Ceylon. 

Three physicians: One for China, one for 
Philippine Islands, and one for Africa. 

Six teachers (men): Three for Turkey, 
one for Natal (on three-year terms; work in 
English), and two for Madura. 

Two industrial superintendents: 
Rhodesia, one for Turkey. 

Two physicians (women) for China. 

Twenty-three women teachers and general 
missionaries, three Bible teachers, six kinder- 
gartners, One music teacher, and one nurse. 

Address Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Joston, Mass. 

SUDAN UNITED MISSION, 


One _ for 


Two young men for missionary service in 
the Sudan, West Central Africa. 

The Secretary Stidan United Mission, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

There is need of teachers for mission schools 
on a term of three to five years; especially two 
men as teachers, and one man for stenography 
and bookkeeping, including, if possible, the 
teaching of bookkeeping for a school at San- 
tiago, Chile. 

Address Dr. A. J. Brown, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

A medical missionary (woman) for India. 

Address Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Christianity and the Social Crisis. By 
Walter Rauschenbusch, New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Professor Rauschenbusch has placed 

all who long for the coming of the 

kingdom of righteousness in fuller 
power under a debt of gratitude. From 
cover to cover his book will challenge 
the careful attention of the most alert 
reader. His study of the Historical 

Roots of Christianity provides an ex- 

cellent background for the further de- 

velopment of his subject. After reading 
the chapter on The Social Impetus of 

Primitive Christianity, we cannot but 

be convinced, if we ever had any doubt 

on the subject, that “we have found an 

abundant and throbbing social life im 

primitive Christianity.” How often we 

have been told that “Christianity is sure 
to affect society, but that Christianity 
must not seek to affect it.” That the 

Church has not begun to leaven social 

conditions as it might and should, we 

have all, in a hazy way, been con- 

Rauschenbusch has 

sharpened our vision so that we mav 

see in clear light the places where we 
have not even had the satisfaction of 
failing, because we have not attempted. 

The closing chapter on What to Do is 

pre-eminently practical. 


scious. Professor 
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Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. by 
Charles L. Goodell, D.D.: Fleming H. 
Reveil Company, New York: $1.00 
net. 

Here is a volume of inspirational ad- 
dresses (for they have the oral quality 
in marked degree). Their primary in- 
ierest, of course, is for the pastor, but 
they will not be without a deep and 
helpful incentive to any man engaged 
in personal work with men. 


The Word and the World. By Martha 
T. Fiske, New York: Student Volun 
teer Movement. 40 cents. 
This little book consists of eight 

studies arranged for daily work, and is 
intended for mission study groups 
where the members need to appreciate 
more fully the so-called missionary 
teaching of the Bible from beginning 
to end. The author disclaims the at- 
tempt to catalogue all the passages bear- 
ing on the subject, and says that her 
object is “to show in typical selections 
the facts that God's salvation was al- 
ways intended for all mankind, and that 
His teachings were from the beginning 
for all mankind.” This study will be 
especially suitable for those cases, which 
should be extremely rare, where mission 
study and Bible study cannot both be 
followed. 
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ve 3 eee TE SEE er ae nen ee eee Iowa City, la. 
OO EERE Te: I Bn cca nkae tk debate pha eken ede weiaeies Baldwin, Kan. 
Haskell Institute (Indian) ................- . SF SEE eae eee tee Lawrence, Kan. 
ae Ee 5 eer Bar: EE initnendtdowsnuhecicnssatacakscaweeahinn Lawrence, Kan. 
ansas State Agricultural College.......... EE Ee rere errr Terr errs, 
Washburn College ...cccscccccccccccccessees sO ig eee ee ee oe ee Topeka, Kan. 
Kentucky State College ............e+sceees LB. E. Ws cba aexaaenneases tenes alonescieenanaeeeaial Lexington, Ky. 
SSE So RR ES TERETE ETT, ig = <= eppet aee res Lewiston, Me. 
Johns Hopkins University.................- DORs Te, DO, OR. xen cacivescnoswes Levering Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
aa. Oe eee eee John Be eI 6.5: <6 5 io ve cual ie iat mene Amherst, Mass. 
Mass. Inst. of Technology............-.++6- eS, OO Oe 491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Maevard UniverGity .<coccccssvncccedcocsee ee eee Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge, Mass. 


* This list is arranged alphabetically according to Provinces and States. ** Mentioned previously. 
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Mt. Hermon School C, J. Lowe Mass, 
Williams College John N. Sayre W illiamstown, Mass. 
Michigan Agricultural College.............. = Agricultural College, Mich, 
University ot Michigan Carl H, Smith.....................MeMillan Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

(Religious Work Secretary) John H. $ < ...-+-MeMillan Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Detroit College of Medicine J. Earl Webber Detroit, Mich. 
University of Minnesota SOU W. DON escccdccccctcsesdctsccnccnccaseneene an 
Agricultural and Mechanical College y Di y Agricultural College, Miss. 
University of Mississippi re a University, Miss. 
Umiversity of Missouri.....c.ccccccccsccccces .. Columbia, Mo. 
William Jewell College : KR Killam pidbistctdpeihhidinewidedinha danas Liberty, Mo. 
Barnes University J. F. Halliday Garrison and Lawton Streets, _ Louis, Mo. 
Washington University, Med. Dept.........A. M. Dunlap Louis, Mo. 
University of Nebraska..............seceeeee L. DerKinderen wor as Tics Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University . W. Kendall University Place, Neb. 
Dartmouth College K. Skinner Hanover, N. H. 
Princeton University i M. Dutf.................Murray-Dodge Hall, Princeton, N. J. 
Union University, 

Medical Departments hes  taccebchenaecdenediade 44 Lancaster Street, Albany, 
University of Buffalo — Clements... Suttalo, 
Cornell University . Earl H. Barnes Hall, Ithaca, 
College of City of New Y * Harry E. ——_,... 3 129 Lexington Ave., New York, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons......** Dr. C. A. Anderson 346 W. o7th Street, New York, 
Columbia University Harry , 2” ete n Earl Hall, New York, 

leachers’ College rs =? lle e New York, 

Law Department SE enna biisesewhce nian dnaemaeeainasaans New York, 
Cornell University Medical College ** Harry E. Edmonds........... 129 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Homeopathic Medical College **\V. HH. linker eiiii inicio isiceiaieaciaadl 328 W. d6th Street, New York, 
Gr SO CIMONMINN sc ccccnecccccincincesiand x. ws } University Heights, New York, 
N. Y. University, Professional Schools. .** Kingman BPOWStES . oc cccccccs = Lexington Ave., New York, 
University and Bellevue Med. College..** Kingman Brewster 9 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Syracuse University eee ee Syracuse, 
University of North Carolina ...» F, B. Rankin Chapel Hill, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College £. R. Walton W. Raleigh, N. C. 
University of North Dakota....... cocvee Ee Be LM Grand Forks, N. D. 
Ohio Northern University 
Ohio University ‘ 7 
Adelbert College .... “a eee | . Donaldson 
Ohio Medical University ........ *, A. Edwards . oO 
Ohio State University ay Baylis Columbus, O. 

(Associate) es, ee Columbus, VU, 
Ohio Weslevan University .......... . R. Beiler Delaware, OU. 
Oberlin College we . & + Oberlin, O. 
Oregon Agricultural College >. T, Hurd Corvallis, Ore. 
University of Oregon et K. : 

Lafayette College . Craig A Te TE PL ee Easton, 
University of Pennsylvania....... ee Thos. St. Clair Evans Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa, 

COCR EPOMMEEONE ccccvecincccocccscccs M. H. Bickham .....Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Departments oy Von Aldrich Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Missions and Finance or Houston Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Settlement Secretary J D: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehigh University Cc arrington Howard puethwkiectanchieesentencenada South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College Francis E, > oe 
Washington and Jefferson College R. M. Murphy \\ ashenatea. Pa. 
Brown University Wm. A. Spinney, Jr Providence, R, L. 
Clemson College Ray H. sae Clemson College, S. C. 
South Dakota Agricultural C ze = Brookings, S$ 
University of Tennessee eee i Knoxville, Te 
Maryville College ons, 4 ~~ henemeneamamemmamemmmennre 
College of Physicians and Surgeons........J J. B. Stanford ....Memphis, 
Vanderbilt University am | Damiel.....-.02s0s0s0sseeceesseeseerseeseeeseeses Nashville, T 

Medical Department =. K. Quinn Nashville, T 

Dental Department 4 i, * Ren eeeenEEpnteNRtites =: Nashville, T 
University of Texas r. We. Crutchfield. ‘ 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 3 College Station, Texas. 
University of Vermont W. W.] ete Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia Polytechnic ‘ , ; Blacksburg, Va. 
University ot Virginia any, Jr.. Charlottesville, Va. 

(Associate) , Sl Charlottesville, Va. 
Washington and Lee University.. es DN danddonhcadeneneetesaiwtateambabieaneaes Lexington, Va 
University of Washington C. M. Rood University Station, Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin ‘a Se BI iicndendrecencseuernnsiankionnsates ey Madison, Wis. 


SECRETARIES OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 

Fennell P. Turner General Secretary fest 29th St., New York 
J. Lovell Murray vowknd - Mission Study Secretary fest 29th St. 

Samuel M. Zwemer Candidate Secretary 3 West 29th St. 
f & S aap lettre iCe: Special Mission Study Secretary fest 29th St. 
H. F. Laflamme Traveling Secretary fest 29th St., 
Albert W. St: Traveling Secretary fest 29th St., 
A. C. H Traveling Secretary fest 29th St. 
George c Hood... Traveling Secretary : fest 29th St., 
Ruth Paxson Traveling Secretary fest 29th St. 
Elizabeth arri Traveling Secretary 7 29th St. 
Mrs. B. W. Labare Traveling Secretary fest 29th St. 
Mary George White Traveling Secretary fest 29th St. 
Dr. W. H. Forsythe Traveling Secretary fest 29th St., 


zee eee ze 7 
OE ea a 


** Mentioned previously. 
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